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To the Association of Friends, for advocating the cause of 
the slave and improving the condition of the free people 
of colour. 


Lhe Committee to collect and disseminate information 
on the subject of Slavery, report— 


_ That from considerations growing out of the present 
state of the public mind on the-subject of slavery, they 
are induced to present for the approval of. the Association 
the following address, which they suggest may be immedi- 
ately published. They sincerely believe that the present 
time calls loudly for action on our part, that we may not 
be found wanting in our duty to acquaint the world with 
the true aspect of the cause in which we are engaged : 
And here we would offer a sentiment in anticipation of an 
objection which may be urged by some in regard to eur 
action at the present time; viz: “That we should remain 
quiet and passive now, when-there is such an excitement 
abroad.” Is it in consonance with our duties to ourselves, 
or the suffering and the dumb, when our characters have 
been assailed; when the ignorant and depraved circulate 
the grossest faisehoods; when truth has fallen in the streets 
of our city ; is it, we say, the part of good men and true, 
in such a season, to remain, inactive, or to withdraw from 
the conflict with error? 

Any thing that possesses the principle of life, will grow 
when there is no opposition. The power, the vitality, 
-the living principle of our cause, must be shown in 
its ability to oppose error. When once it cowers be- 
fore opposition, it acknowledges itself unable to pre- 
viil. The present, then, is the time to be most open 
and decided in the support of our principles. Our alle- 
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giance to them, to ourselves,-and to our God, admonish 
us not to be weary in well-doing. 

What, then, are our principles?’ They are simply these: 
‘“That we regard the system of American Slavery as a 
violation of the laws of God and utterly subversive of the 
natural rights of man.” ‘* That no man has a right to im- 
brute or enslaye his brother ; to hold, or acknowledge him, 
for one moment, as a piece of merchandise—to keep back 
his hire by fraud—or to brutalise his mind by denying him 
the means of intellectual, social and moral improvement:” 
but that “‘every man has a right to his own body, to the 
products of his own labour, the protection of law, and to’ 
the common advantages of society.” And holding with 
the Pennsylvania legislature, of 1788, “that the whole 
race of men are created by one God, fur the same noble 
purposes,” we therefore desire to promote, by peaceful 
and Christian means, the immediate emancipation of the 
enslaved, and the universal extension of the free principles 
inculcated in the Gospel of Love. 

What are the measures by which we would bring about 
emanpation? We answer, by aiming to convince all our fel- 
low-citizens by arguments addressed to their understandings 
and consciences of the enormity of the crime of slavery, and 
that the duty, safety, and best interests of all concerned, re- 
quire its immediate abandonment. By aiming to elevate 
the character and condition of the people of colour, in 
encouraging their intellectual, moral, and religious im- 
provement, and by removing publie prejudice, that thus 
they may, according to their intellectual and moral worth, | 
share, in common with us, an equality of civil rights and 
religivus privileges. These, then, in brief, are our princi- 
ples, and measures, for which we crave admission to the 
hearts of men; measures, peaceable, lawful, and just in 
their nature, aad adequate to the removal from our coun- 
iry of this foul reproach and deadly sin, 
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What encouragement have we in reviewing the opera 
tions and advance of the Anti-Slavery Cause! What in- - 
centives to steadfast unwavering exertion! About six or 
seven years ago, the first society in this country advocating — 
the duty of immediate emancipation was formed: it con- 
sisted of but twelve members. During the same year, - 
about thirty societies were instituted. The American 
Anti-Slavery Society was organized about-five years since. 
The progress of the cause was comparatively slow until 
attempts were made to obstruct it by violence. Popular 
commotiens, directed against the Abolitionists becoming 
frequent, the public ear was opened, and a strong desire 

created to know what principles they advocated, that they 
should thus be assailed hy mob violence. Investigations 
of their principles resulted in a conviction of their sound- 
ness and importance, and thus the very means which were’ 
resorted to by their enemies were counteracted by the in- 
creased zeal of the advoeates of human rights, and the con- 
sequent increase of their numbers. There are, at present, 
about fifteen hundred societies devoted to this object in 
our land, embracing a vast amount of talent and moral 
worth. The influence which these associations have ex- 
erted upon the subject of slavery, and the improvement of 
our free coloured population, has been great and happy- 
Many who but a few years ago were slaveholders, through 
the influence of the righteous principles advocated by 
awinem have liberated their slaves, and are now active 
and efficient friends of immediate emancipation; and thus 
not less than five hundred freemen, who but a few years 
ago were groaning in the bondage of slavery, owe their 
emancipation, under divine providence, to this cheering 
reform, Among the free people of colour schools have 
been extensively established; temperance, industry, and 
moral purity promoted, and an impetus given in the march 
of improvement which had never before been experienced. 
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We subjoin a few facts, illustrative of these positions 
and refer the reader for copious and convincing details to 
a pamphlet lately published under the direction of the 
Pennsylvania Abolition Society, entitled, “The present 
state and condition of the Free People of Colour in the 
City of Philalelphia and adjoining districts.” Therein it 
is shown, from data furnished by the laborious investiga 
tions of the committee who had the subject in charge, 

‘That the coloured people have organized more than 
80 Beneficial Societies, better than two-thirds of which 
since the year 1830—that “their contributions for the past! 
year to those societies amounted to the aggregate sum of 
$18,851”—that they possess of all denominations 16 places 
of worship, with 3995 communicants; the value of the 
property being $100,000. ‘They have in all 24 schools; 
some free, some pay, some taught by white and others by 
coloured teachers—having 1177 children in attendance for 
instruction. From a partial report, they were found to 
have 5 societies for mental improvement, with an agere- 
gate of 260 members, and 780 volumes of various works. 
They possess, in real and personal property, $1,350,000. 

The following extract from the presentment of the 
Grand Jury of the Court of Quarter Sessions for the 


County, will serve to give evidencé of the chicanery used 
in respect to this people :— ’ 
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‘The course,” say they, “ pursued by many of the ma- 
gistrates in Southwark and Moyamensing, is truly asto- 
nishing. It would seem that they are in the habit of com- 
mitting individuals who appear to be almost penniless and 
destitute to prison on the most frivolous grounds, (merely 
for the sake of private emolument.”) Out of “737 com: 
mitments of coloured persons to the Moyamensing prison, 
only about 123 were ever brought to trial, leaving 614 
Whose incarceration might, in all probabili 


ty, have been 
prevented.” ; 
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These, and other facts, go to prove the invalidity of the 
objection made to the efforts for the enlargement of the 
\bondman, and also the truth of the statement that the co- 
\loured population is advancing in morals and literary im- 
‘provement. We might add more, but refer the reader to 
the pamphlet containing the foregoing statistics, being sa- 
'tisfied it will repay for an attentive perusal. 
The opponents of emancipation have other grounds that 
they ocupy when dislodged from the SMTA) of preju- 
|dice. “The dangers of emancipation” are frequently 
“held up to view, and the public mind is harrassed by mis- 
‘taken apprehensions. We shall not here attempt to go 
into laboured arguments to prove how utterly groundless | 
“are these fears; all history—the dictates of common sense 
—the affections of the heart, and the philosophy of mind, 
being in our favour. 

The plan has been tested, anit its efficacy fully proven 
in the islands of Antigua and Bermuda. In the former the 
relative proportion of the two classes of population was 
about as fifteen slaves to one white man. Yet even here, 
where the blacks possessed such a superiority of numbers, 
that [if dangerous consequences flowing from emancipa- 
tion could reasonably be feared] such consequences were 
most to be dreaded, the event passed off peaceably, and 
to the mutual interest and happiness of all concerned. 
For a particular account of the manner in which this sud- 
den transition from slavery to freedom was effected, and 
the results which have followed we would refer to, and ask if 
the candid perusal of Thome and Kimball’s work on the 
West Indies, a publication which we should be glad could 
be placed in the hands of every reader in the land, inas- 
much as the clear, abundant, and convincing testimony 
therein given, of an undoubted character and the highest 

_ respectability, is calculated to prove the futility and want 
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of foundation of the various objections urged against im- 
mediate and unconditional emancipation. We are told 
“That the slaves if liberated would murder their mas- 
ters ;” while the facts of the case, combined with the uni- 
versal testimony of slave-holders and others, where the 
scheme has been tried prove the reverse.* We are una- 
ble to see how an intelligent mind can entertain these 
fears, as the incentives which now prompt them to the 
commission of violence on the persons of their masters, 
to deeds of blood and carnage, are revenge for the wrongs 
which are inflicted upon them, and the privations 
which they suffer, and a desire to regain that liberty 


*The Ist of August, 1834, is universally regarded in Antigua, 
as having presented a most imposing and sublime moral spectacle. 
It is almost impossible to be in the company of a missionary, a 
planter, or an emancipated negro for ten minutes, without hearing 
some allusion to that occasion. Even at the time of our visit to 
Antigua, after the lapse of nearly three years, they spoke of the 
event with an admiration apparently unabated. 

Gloomy apprehensions were entertained by many of the planters. 
Some timorous families did not go to bed on the night of the 31st 
of July; fear drove sleep from their eyes, and they awaited with 
fluttering pulse the hour of midnight, fearing lest the same bell 
which sounded the jubilee of the slaves, should toll the death-knell 
of the masters. 

The more intelligent, who understood the disposition of the 
negroes, and contemplated the natural tendencies of emancipation, 
through philosophic principles, and in the light of human nature 
and history were free from alarm. 

Said R. B. Eldridge, Esq., after speaking of the number emanh- 
cipated, “ Yet this vast body, (80,000) gizded out of slavery into 
freedom with the utmost tranquillity.” 

Previous to emancipation, many persons apprehended violence 
and bloodshed as the consequence of turning the slaves all loose. 
There were plantcrs who thought it would not be safe to ride out 
after dark. But when emancipation took place, all these apprehen- 
sions vanished. Thesense of personal security is universal. We 
know not of a single instance in which the negroes have exhibited 
a revengeful spirit. They doubtless remember their former wrongs, 
but they have no dispcsition to resent since they have passed away.” 

S. Bourne, Esq. of Millar’s, 
=— Warkin’s, Esq., of Donovan's, 
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to which reason tells them they are entitled, and of which 
they have been unjustly deprived. 

The abolition of slavery would place the slave in posses- 
sion of those rights which he now longs for, and take away 
the power of the master to inflict punishment; thus de- 
stroying the incentives which now exist, and create in 
their place those which would lead to honest exertion and 
peaceful deportment.* 

So far from any disorderly conduct on the part of the 
slaves, it appears from the account, furnished that meetings 
for public worship were held by the Weslyans and others, 
in various parts of the island of Antigua, on the night of 
the 3lst of the seventh month [July.] These were nu- 
_ merously attended by the “‘ candidates for liberty;” in some 
cases the crowd was so great that the houses usually de- 
voted to that object were entirely inadequate to the ac- 
commodation of the vast assemblage who had met to 
worship their God, who had thus come down for their de- 
liverance. The account of the meeting held at the chapel 
in St. John’s is deeply interesting. We learn in the same 
work, that, as the clock struck 12, 

‘¢ The crowded assembly prostrated themselves on their 
knees. All was silence, save the quivering, half stifled 
breath of the struggling spirit. The slow notes of the 
clock fell upon the multitude; peal on peal, peal on peal, 
rolled over the prostrate throng, in tones of angels’ voices, 
thrilling among the desolate chords and weary heart strings. 





*James Scotland, sen., Esq., merchant in St. John’s, observes, in the 
before mentioned work, 

«* My former occupation, as editor of a newspaper, rendered it neces- 
sary for me to make incessant inquiries into the conduct as well as the 
treatment of the emancipated, and I have never heard of any instance 
of revenge for former iujuries. ‘The negroes have indeed guitted mana- 
gers who were harsh or cruel to them in their bondage, but they removed 


in a peaceable and orderly manner.”’ ; 
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Scarce had the clock sounded its last note, when the light- 
ning flashed vividly around, and a loud peal of thunder 
roared along the sky—God’s pillar of fire, and his trump 
of jubilee! A moment of profoundest silence passed— 
then came the burst—they broke forth in prayer; they 
shouted, they sung, “glory,” “alleluia;” they clapped 
their hands, leaped up, fell down, clasped each other in 
their free arms, cried, laughed, and went to and fro, toss- 
ing upward their unfettered hands; but high above the 
whole there was a mighty sound which ever and anon 
swelled up; it was the utterings, in broken negro dialect, 
of gratitude to God. 

“The first of August came on Friday, and a release 
was proclaimed from all work until the next Monday. 
The day was chiefly spent by the great mass of the negroes 
in the churches and chapels) Thither they flocked ‘as 
clouds and as doves to their windows.” The clergy and 
tnissicnaries throughout the island were actively engaged, 
seizing the opportunity in order to enlighten the people on 
all the duties and responsibilities of their new relation, 
and above all, urging them to the attainment of that higher 
liberty with which Christ maketh his children free. In 
every quarter we were assured that the dav was like a 
Sabbath. Work had ceased; the hum of business was 
still, and noise and tumult were unheard on the streets. 
Tranquility pervaded the towns and country. A Sabbath, 
indeed! when the wicked ceased from troubling, and the 
weary were at rest, ana the slave was free from the master ! 
The planters informed us that they went to the chapels 
where their own people were assembled, greeted them, 
shook hands with them, and exchanged the most hearty 
good wishes. | 

«¢ We were also informed by planters and missionaries in 
every part of the island that there was not a single dance 
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known of, either day or night, nor so much as a fiddle 
played. There were no riotous assemblies—no drunken 
carousals. It was not in such channels that the excitement 
of the emancipated flowed. They were as far from dissi- 
pation and debauchery as they were from violence and 
carnage. Gratitude was tbe absorbing emotion. From 
the hill-tops and the valleys, the cry of a disenthralled 
people went upward like the sound of many waters, ‘Glory 
to God, glory to God.’ ” ) 
_ Again, we are told that , 
_ The slaves, if emancipated, would leave the plantations 
—be unwilling to cultivate the soil, and thus the fertile 
plains of the South would be laid waste.and desolate.” 
It is true that many of them now leave the land of 
slavery, and flock to the free States and Canada, where 
they can, to some extent, enjey their liberty, and those 
rights to which they are entitled. A desire to obtain 
liberty is, then, the feeling which prompts them to desert 
the South. Abolish slavery, and you put the slave in pos- 
session of that for which he now comes to the North—de- 
stroy the cause and the effect will cease. We do not think 
it probable that many men would travel hundreds of miles 
to. obtain what was already in their grasp. In proof of 
the creditable deportment of the emancipated, it is worthy 
of remark that the authorities of Antigua have passed acts to 
prevent the unnecessary augmentation of the militia; also 
that the military guards formerly in requisition to preserve 
the peace on Christmas and other holidays, were disband. 
ed on account of emancipation.* | 
eee 
*In regard to the character of this emancipation in Antigua religious 
motives had little to do with it, Political, pecuniary, and selfish conside- 
rations were the moving springs, And ‘‘if an emancipation so brought 
about could produce general satisfaction, andbe followed by such happy 
results, it warrants us in anticipating still more decided and unmingled 


blessings in the train of a voluntary conscientious, and religious aboli- 
tion.’ 
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The plea of danger then being unfounded, should no 
longer be allowed to linger about the mind to the exclu: 
sion of evidence of such undoubted character. 

We have thus given a brief exposition of the principles 
by which we are actuated—the object which we have in 
view—and the manner by which we aim to effect our ob- 
jects. We have also remarked upon a few of the objections 
frequently urged against us, for which we ask a calm and 
candid consideration, believing that a proper investigation 
will satisfy the candid mind of their justice and propriety. 

Every feeling of humanity, and every sense of justice 
would seem to dictate active exertions for the deliverance 
of the captive. Have we no feelings of kindness which 
would lead us to break the yoke and let the oppressed go 
free, when the subject of that oppression dwells within a 
darker vessel than that in which we sojourn? Have we no 
tear of sympathy which may be dropped upon the chain of 
the American slave, to rust away its blood-stained links, 
and enable his unshackled spirit to exult in the con- 
sciousness of renovated manhood? 

If we were disposed, in the true spirit of christianity, 
‘to remember them that are in bonds as bound with them,” 
and to place our souls in their souls’ stead, would not we be 
found more active than many of us are, in endeavouring to 
relieve those of our fellow-beings who are groaning under 
the iron yoke of oppression? When we contemplate, for 
a moment, the magnitude of the sin of slavery—the awful 
degradation which it inflicts upon its victims—the vast 
amount of crime which it engenders ; the moral turpitude 
to which it reduces the oppressor ;—when we reflect upon 
the stripes which are daily inflicted by the brutal lash of 
the slave driver upon our fellow-beings, ‘“‘ created in the 
image of God”—“ stripes which mercy weeps at when she 
sees inflicted on a beast ;’—the agony of soul which must 
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be experienced by the fond wife and mother, when the ett: 
deared offspring, which she has clasped in her arms, and 
delights to look upon and love, and he who has shared the 
joys and sorrows of a partner, is rudely snatched away, and 
perhaps forever removed from her sight: in short, when all 
those sacred ties of our nature, filial, matrimonial and pa- 
rental, which bind us together as social beings, are thusrude- 
ly torn asunder, ought we not to arouse from our lethargy, 
and as the bold and unflinching advocate of equal rights 
maintain our principles inviolate, and proclaim to the 
world, that ‘“‘ Slavery in every form and in every clime, is 
abhorrent to our feelings, at variance with our convictions 
of truth and justice, and that we shall nct hesitate to use 
all christian means for its complete and final destruction.” 


Read and approved at a meeting of the Association, 
held at Cherry street meeting-house, in Philadelphia, 6th 
mo., 13th, 1838. 

CALEB CLOTHIER, Clerk 
DANIEL L. MILLER, Jun. § ~ °T** 


APPBSRBE Rs 


The following is from the same work, men- 
tioned in the foregoing address, viz. Thome 
§ Kimball, on the West Indies. 
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There is contained in these extracts much to prove, not 
only the safety, but the policy of immediate emancipation 
—and that it will be greatly to the interest of our fellow 
citizens of the slave-holding states, to devise and adopt 
such measures as will bring about the speedy abolition of 
slavery within their respective limits. 


Here is the testimony of planters, and others,—men 
high in station, of irreproachable veracity and long | expe- 
rience. 


‘‘ There is no sense of personal danger arising from in- 
surrections or conspiracies among the blacks. Serious ap- 
prehensions were formerly entertained ; but they gradually 
died away during the first year of freedom.” 


“One of the blessings of emancipation has been that it 
has banished the fear of insurrections, incendiarism, &c. 
These fears constantly haunted the slaveholder under the 
former system; but now they are entirely removed.” 

Mr. Favey, Manager of Lavicount’s estate. 


‘‘In my extensive intercourse with the people, as mis- 
sionary, I have never heard of an instance of violence or 
revenge on the part of the negroes, even where they had 
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been ill-treated during slavery. It is most surprising that 
your countrymen should anticipate such consequences of 
emancipation. Their fears are unreasonable and ground. 
less.” Rev. Mr. Morrisu, Moravian Missionary. 


Again, in a written’/communication, the same gentleman 
remarks :—‘ There is not the slightest feeling of insecu- 
tity—quite the contrary. Property is more secure, for all 
idea of insurrection is abolished forever.” 


As we mingled among the missionaries, both in town 
and country, meeting them individually and in social circles 
they all bore witness to the security of their persons and 
families. They, equally with the planters, were surprised 
that we should make any inquiries about insurrections. A 
question on this subject generally excited a smile, a look 
of astonishment, or some exclamation, such as “ Jnsurrec- 
tion! my dear sirs, we do not think of such a thing;” or, 
“ Rebellion, indeed! why, what should they rebel ite now, 
since they have got their liberty 7” ; 

Physicians informed us that they were in the habit of 
riding into the country at all hours of the night, and though 
they were constantly passing negroes, both singly and in 
companies, on the roads, they never had experienced any 
rudeness, nor even so much as an insolent word. They 
could go night or day, into any part of the island where 
their professional duties called them, without the slightest 
sense of danger. 

There has been no fear of housebreaking, highway rob- 
beries, and like misdemeanors, since emancipation, State- 
ments, similar to those adduced under the last head, from 
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planters, and other gentlemen, might be introduced here’ 
but as this proposition is so intimately involved in the fore- 
going, separate proof is not necessary. The same causes — 
which excite apprehensions of insurrection, produce fears 
of robberies, and other acts of violence; so also the same 
state of society which establishes security of person, in- 
sures the safety of property. Both in town and country 
we heard gentlemen repeatedly speak of the slight fasten- 
ings to their houses. A mere lock, or bolt, was all that 
secured the outside doors, and they might be burst open with 
ease by a single man. In some cases, as has already been 
intimated, the planters habitually neglect to fasten their 
doors—so strong is their confidence of safety. We were 
not a little struck with the remark of a gentleman in St. 
John’s. He said he had long been desirous to remove to 
England, his native country, and had slavery continued — 
much longer in Antigua, he certainly should have gone; 
but now the security of property was so much greater in 
Antigua than it was in England, that he thought it doubt- 
ful whether he should ever venture to take his family 
thither. 

Emancipation is regarded by all classes as a great bless- 
ing to the island. There is not a class, or party, or sect, 
who do not esteem the abolition of slavery as a special 
blessing to them. The rich, because it relieved them of 
*“‘ property” which was fast becoming a disgrace, as it had 
always been a vexation and a tax, and because it has eman- 
cipated them from the terrors of insurrection, which kept 
them all their life time subjeet to bondage. The poor 
whites—because it lifted from off them the yoke of civil 
oppression. The free coloured population—because it 
gave the death blow to the prejudice that crushed them, 
and opened the prospect of social, civil, and political 
equality with the whites. ‘The slaves—because it broke 
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open their dungeon, led them out to liberty, and gave 
them, in one munificent donation, their wives, their child- 
ren, their bodies, their souls—every thing! 


The following extracts from the journals of the legisla- 
ture show the state of feeling existing shortly after eman- 
cipation. The first is dated October 30, 1834: 


‘‘ The Speaker said, that far from desponding, he looked 
with exultation at the prospect before us. The hand of 
the Most High was evidently working for us. Could we 
regard the universal tranquility, the respectful demeanor, 
of the lower classes, as less than an interposition of Pro- 
vidence? ‘The agricultural and commercial prosperity of 
the island were absolutely on the advance; and for his part 
he would not hesitate to purchase estates to-morrow.” 


The following remark was made in the course of a 
speech by a member of the council, November 12, 1834: 


*¢ Colonel Brown stated, that since emancipation he had 
never been without a sufficient number of laborers, and 
he was certain he could obtain as many more to-morrow as 
he should wish.” 


‘The general confidence in the beneficial results of 
emancipation has grewn stronger with every succeeding 
year and month. It has been seen that freedom will bear 
trial; that it will endure and continue to bring forth fruits 
of increasing value.” 


His excellency the Governor, informed us that ‘‘it was 
universally admitted that emancipation had been a great 
blessing to the island,” 
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In a company of proprietors and planters who met us on 
a certain occasion, among whom were lawyers, magistrates, 
and members of the council, and of the assembly, the sen- 
timent was distinctly avowed, that emancipation was highly 


beneficial to the island, and there was not a dissenting 
opinion. 


«Emancipation is working most admirably, especially 
for the planters. It is infinitely better policy than slavery 
or the apprenticeship either.”—Dr. Ferguson, of St. John’s. 


«The benefits [of emancipation] to the master are con- 
spicuous ; and as regards the other party, it seems almost 
unnecessary to point out the advantages of being a free 


man rather than a slave.”—E£ztract of a letter from Hon. 
N. Nugent. 


“ Our planters find that freedom answers a far better 
purpose than slavery ever did. A gentleman whois attor- 
ney for eight estates assured me that there was no compa- 
rison between the benefits and advantages of the two hia 
tems.” —Archdeacon Parry. 

« All the planters in my neighborhood [St. Philip’s pa- 
rish] are highly pleased with the operation of the new 
system.”—ftev. Mr. Jones, Rector of St. Philip’s. 


«¢T do not know of more than one or two planters in the 
whole island, who do not consider emancipation as a deci- 


ded advantage to all parties—Dr. Daniell, Member of 
Council, Proprietor, and Manager. 


That emancipation should be universally regarded as a 
blessing, is remarkable, when we consider that combination 
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of untoward circumstances which it has been called to en- 
counter—a combination wholly unprecedented in the his- 
tory of the island. In 1835, the first year of the new sys- 
tem, the colony was visited by one of the most desolating 
hurricanes which has occurred for many years. In the 
same year, cultivation was arrested, and the crops greatly 
reduced by drought. “About the same time the yellow 
fever prevailed with fearful mortality. The next year the 
drought returned, and brooded in terror from March until 
January, and from January until June: not only blasting 
the harvest of °36, but extending its blight over the crops 
of °37. 

Nothing could be better calculated to try the confidence 
of the inhabitants in the new system. Yet we find them 
zealously excnerating emancipation, and in despite of tor- 
nado, plague, and wasting, still affirming the blessings and 
advantages of freedom! 

Free labor is decidedly less expensive than slave labor. 
It costs the planter actually less to pay his free laborers 
daily wages, than it did to maintain his slaves. It will be 
observed, in the testimony which follows, that there is 
some difference of opinion as to the precise amount of re- 
duction in the expenses, which is owing to the various 
modes of management on different estates, and more par- 
ticularly to the fact that some estates raise all their provi- 
sions, while others raise none. But as to the fact itself, 
there can scarcely be said to be any dispute among the 
planters. There was one class of planters whose expenses 
seemed to be somewhat increased, viz., those who raised 
all their provisions before emancipation, and ceased to 
raise any after that event. But in the opinion of the most 
intelligent planters, even these did not really sustain any 
loss, for, originally, it was bad policy to raise provisions, 
since it engrossed that labor which would have been more 
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profitably directed to the cultivation of sugar; and hence 
they would ultimately be gainers by the change. 

S. Bourne, Esq., stated that the expenses on Millar’s 
estate, of which he is manager, had diminished about one- 
third. 

Mr. Barnard, of green Castle, thought his expenses were 
about the same that they were formerly. 

Mr. Favey, of Lavicount’s estate, enumerated among 
the advantages of freedom over slavery, ‘the diminished 
expense.” 

Dr. Nugent also stated, that ‘the expenses of cultiva- 
tion were greatly diminished.” 

Mr. Hatley, manager of Fry’s estate, said that the ex- 
penses on his estate had been greatly reduced since eman- 
cipation. He showed us the account of his expenditures 
for the last year of slavery, and the first full year of free- 
dom, 1835. The expenses during the last year of slavery 
were £1371 2s. 44d. ; the expenses for 1835 were £821 
16s. 7$d.: showing a reduction of more than one-third. 

D. Cranstoun, Esq., manager, and agent for estates in- 
formed us that his weekly expenses during slavery, on the 
estate which he managed, were, on an average, £45; the 
average expenses now do not exceed £20. 


Extract of a letter from Hon. N. Nugent: 

‘The expenses of cultivating sugar estates have in no 
instance I believe, been found greater than before. As 
far as my experience goes, they are certainly less, particu- 
larly as regards those properties which were overhanded 
before, when proprietors were compelled to support more 
dependants than they required. In scme cases the present 
cost is less by one-third. Ihave not time to furnish you, 
with any detailed statements, but the elements of the cal- 
culation are simple enough. Our system of labor, as to 
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expense, has scarcely yet found an equilibrium. 1 doubt 
not it will be still lessened hereafter ; methods of agricul- 
ture, too, will be simplified, requiring less manual labor.” 

The negroes work more cheerfully, and do their work 
better than they did during slavery. Wages are found to 
be an ample substitute for the lash—they never fail to se- 
cure the amount of labor desired. This is particularly 
true where task work is tried, which is done occasionally 
in cases of a pressing nature, when considerable effort is 
required. We heard of no complaints on the score of 
idleness, but on the contrary, the negroes were highly 
commended for the punctuality and cheerfulness with 
which they performed the work assigned them. 


Mr. Bourne, of Millar’s, informed us that the largest gang he had 
eyer seen in the field on his property turned out the week after 
emancipation. 


«< My people have become much more industrious since 
they were emancipated. I have been induced to extend 
the sugar cultivation over a number of acres more than 
have ever been cultivated before.”.—Mr. Watkins of 
-Donovan’s. 


“Fearing the consequences of emancipation, I reduced 
my cultivation in the year ’34; but soon finding that my 
people would work as well as ever, I brought up the culti- 
vation the next year to the customary extent, and this year 
(’36) I have added fifteen acres of new land.”—S. Bourne 
of Millar’s. 


“Throughout the island the estates were never in a 
more advanced state than they now are. The failure in 
the crops is not in the slightest degree chargeable to a 
deficiency of labor. I have frequently adopted the job 
svstem for short periods; the results have always been 
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gratifying—the negroes accomplished twice as much as 
when they worked for daily wages, because they made 
more money. On some days they would make three shil- 


lings—three times the ordinary wages.”—Dr. Daniell, 
Member of Council, Manager and Proprietor. 


‘‘ They are as a body more industrious than when slaves, 
for the obvious reason that they are working for themselves: 
formerly their labor was compulsory, which I cannot, as 
an observer of human nature, but considera check on the 
industry even of those who are well inclined toward their 
masters.” —Falph Higinbotham, U. S. Consul. 


“<T have no hesitation in saying that on my estate culti- 
vation is more forward than ever it has been at the same 
season. The failure of the crops is not in the least degree 
the fault of the laborers. ‘They have done well.”—Mr, 
Favey, of Lavicount estate. 


“The most general apptehension prior to emancipation 
was, that the negroes would not work after they were made 
free—that they would be indolent, buy small parcels of 
land, and “‘ squat” on them to the neglect of sugar cultiva- 
tion. Time, however, has proved that there was no foun- 
dation for this apprehension. ‘The estates were never in 
‘ better order than they are at present. If you are inter- 
rogated on your return home concerning the cultivation of 
Antigua, you can say that every thing depends upon the 
weather. If we have sufficient rain, you may be certain 
that we shall realise abundant crops. If we have no rain, 
the crops must inevitably fall. But we can always depend 
upon the laborers. On account of the stimulus to industry 
which wages afford, there is far less feigned sickness than 
there was during slavery. When slaves, the negroes were 
glad io find any excuse for deserting their labor, and they 
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were incessantly feigning sickness. The sick-house was 
thronged with real and pretended invalids. After ’34, it 
was wholly deserted. The negroes would not go near it ; 
and in truth, I have lately used it for a stable.” Hon. N. 
Nugent, Speaker of the Assembly, Proprietor, and Mana- 
ger. 


« Though the laborers on both the estates under my ma- 
nagement have been considerably reduced since freedom, 
yet the grounds have never been in a finer state of cultiva- 
tion, than they are at present. When my work is back- 
ward, I give. if out In Jae and it is always done in half the 
usual time.” — | 


Extract of a-letter from Barbadoes to a commercial 
house in New Haven, dated 30th April: 


‘‘In my last, I alluded to the prospect that the slaves, 
apprentices in this island, would all be made free on the 
approaching Ist of August. It is now reduced to a cer- 
tainty that such will be the case. ‘I'he governor, in a 
special communication to the House of Assembly, some 
time since, recommended the measure in the most explicit 
terms. ‘The executive council, on the 17th instant, came 
to an unanimous vote in favour of it, and set forth their 
reasons, as published in a paper which I send you here- 
with. Last of all, the House of Assembly on the 24th inst., 
after having laboriously canvassed the whole island, to ob- 
tain possession of the views and feelings of their constitu- 
ents, appointed a committee, with ‘instructions to bring 
in a bill for the entire emancipation of all classes of slavery 
apprentices, on the first of August, 1838.’ 1 doubt whe- 
ther any measure ever passed in this island has given such 
general satisfaction as this., I speak not of the apprentices 
themselves,—of whom there are upwards of 80,000 to be 
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restored to their ‘unalienable rights,’—but of merchants, 
planters, proprietors: from all classes there is a general 
expression of joy and. congratulation.” 

In the Bridge-Town ‘“ New Times,” of May 11th, isa 
speech of the Lord Bishop in the legislative council, stat- 
ing that he was absent from the island on a visitation to 
his diocese, when the other members recorded their opinion 
as to the expediency of absolutely abolishing the appren- 
iceship in 1838, and his desire to record his entire con- 
currence in the resolution : 


“7 am satisfied,” says the bishop, “ that the measure can 
be safely carried in this island. I must confess, too, that I 
am unwilling that Barbadoes should be behind any other 
island, especially in a measure which may be carried both 
safely and justly, and where its examples may be of such 
beneficial consequences. ‘The legislature of Tortola has 
passed the act of abolition. At Nevis, the act has passed. 
At St. Christopher’s, the council are in favor of its passing. 
At Antigua, which I visited last year, [ found ‘that every | 
thing was proceeding quietly and regularly. I found, too, 
the planters in high spirits, and some estates which had 
been given up, restored, and the small patches and tene- 
ments of the free people, commencing last year, now in a 
very satisfactory state of cultivation. An estate was pur- 
chased by Sir Henry Martin for about £9,500 currency, 
being about £3000 more than he had offered a few yeats 
previously.” 


FROM JAMAICA. 

By the Joun W. Carter, at New York, dates are re- 
ceived to June 6th. The special session of the Colonial 
Assembly commenced on the 5th, when the Governor in 
his message urged upon the legislature the measure of en- 
tire and unqualified emancipation, which the Jamaica 
Despatch, says that body is prepared to grant in full. 
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